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(155) 

OUTLINES OF 

THE SCIENCE OF RIGHTS, MORALS, AND RELIGION. 

Translated from the "PWIosophiache Propajdentik" of G. W. F. HiatL. 

[The notes in small type are by the translator.] 



Part First. 

SCIENCE OF BIGHTS. 



§ 1. The Right or Just must be considered (1) in its essence ; 
2) in its actual existence in political society. 



Chapter I. 

The Right (or Just.) 

% 2. According to the principle of Rights [or abstract Jus- 
tice] the universal Will should have full sway without regard 
to what may be the motive or conviction of the individual. 
Rights, or Justice, have application to man, only in so far as 
he is a free being in general. 

Note by Translator. — " Das Recht." translated "Rights," is to be taken not so 
much in a moral as in a legal sense, and hence more nearly signifies " the Just." 
I have sometimes used the word Right in the singular number in this translation, 
but it must always be understood to refer to legal Right. 

§ 3. Right [Justice] consists in this : that each individual 
be treated and respected by the others as a free being ; for 
only under this condition can the free Will have itself as ob- 
ject and content, in another. 

Explanatory. — The freedom of the individual lies at the 
basis of rights, and the Right consists in this : that I treat 
others as free beings. Reason demands a just treatment of 
others. Essentially, every man is a free being. Men differ 
from each other in their special conditions and peculiarities, 
but this difference does not concern the abstract will as such. 
In the abstract will all are identical, and when one man re- 
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spects another, he respects himself. It follows that the viola- 
tion of the rights of one individual is the violation of the 
rights of all. This participation with others is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the sympathy which one feels at the sight of 
another's misfortunes. For although (1) the injury or priva- 
tion which a man suffers in gifts of fortune (which gifts though 
desirable are not essential) concerns me, yet I cannot say that 
it absolutely ought not to have happened ; (2) such conditions 
(of fortune) belong to the particularity of man. In all interest 
and sympathy we separate the misfortunes from ourselves, 
(not identifying them with our own essential interests,) and 
look upon them as something foreign [another's affair]. On 
the contrary, at the infringement of another's rights, each one 
feels himself attacked, because Right is something universal. 
Hence a violation of rights cannot be looked upon as anything 
foreign [alienum~\. We ourselves feel such an infringement 
all the more when it is directed toward another, for the prin- 
ciple of rights is a necessary one. 

§ 4. In so far as each man is recognized and acknowledged 
as a free being, he is a Person. The principle of rights is 
therefore to be expressed thus : Each should be treated by the 
other as a person. 

Explanatory. — The Idea (Comprehension) of personality 
includes in itself the selfhood or individuality which is free or 
universal. Man has, through his spiritual nature, personality. 

§ 5. It follows, hence, that no man can justly be compelled 
except for the purpose of annulling the constraint which he 
has placed upon others. 

Explanatory. — There are limitations of freedom, and laws 
which consent that men shall be treated not as persons but as 
chattels ; e. g. the laws which permit slavery. These are, how- 
ever, opposed to Reason or Absolute Right. 

§ 6. That act which limits the freedom of another, or does 
not acknowledge him as a free will and give him free sway as 
such, is unjust. 

Explanatory. — In an absolute sense, no constraint is possi- 
ble against man, for the reason that he is essentially free, and 
can assert his will against necessity, and give up all that be- 
longs to his particular existence. External constraint takes 
place when some condition is connected with the external 
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existence of man in sucli a way, that, if he would realize the 
latter, he must submit to the former. Since man's external 
existence is dependent tvpon external objects, on that side he 
is liable to foreign interference. Man is externally constrained 
only when he wills something which involves another ; it de- 
pends upon his will whether he will have one and with it the 
other, or neither of them. The external constraint, of course, 
depends upon his will — in how far he places himself under it. 
Hence the external constraint is only relative. It is a legal 
constraint when it is exercised for the purpose of enforcing 
justice against the individual. This species of constraint has 
a side according to which it is not a constraint, and does not 
contradict the dignity of a free being, for the reason that the 
will in and for itself is also the absolute will of each indivi- 
dual. Freedom is found, not where the arbitrary will or ca- 
price of the individual, but where law, prevails. 

§ 7. Permitted, but not for this reason commanded, is the 
legal aspect of all actions that do not limit the freedom of 
another, or annul another's act. 

Explanatory. — The legal Right contains properly only pro- 
hibitions and no commandments ; what is not expressly for- 
bidden is allowed. Of course, legal prohibitions can be 
expressed as positive commands, as for instance : Thou shalt 
keep thy contracts." The general legal principle, of which all 
others are only special applications, reads thus : " Thou shalt 
leave undisturbed the property of another." This does not re- 
quire anything positive to be done — no change in circumstan- 
ces to be produced — but requires only the abstaining from 
the violation of the right of property. Therefore, whenever 
the legal principles are expressed positively, a form of expres- 
sion is used which always contains at bottom a mere prohi- 
bition. 

§ 8. The will whenever it subsumes a thing under itself, 
makes it its own. Ownership or possession is the condition 
of a thing as subsumed under the will. 

Explanatory. — To the subsumption of a somewhat, there 
belong two parts, one universal and the other individual. I 
subsume something individual when I add to it a general de- 
termination. This subsumption occurs in the act of judgment. 
In the judgment, that which subsumes is the predicate, and 
i 1 
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that which is subsumed, the subject. The act of taking pos- 
session is the expression of the judgment that a thing becomes 
mine. My will is here that which subsumes. I give to the 
thing the predicate to be "mine." The will is the subsuming 
activity for all external things, for the reason that it [the will] 
is in itself the universal Essence. All things, however, which 
are not self-related are only necessitated things and not free. 
This fact gives man the right to take possession of all exter- 
nal things and to make of them something different from what 
they are. It deals with them only in conformity with their 
essence, [i. e. The will finds the things determined from with- 
out — necessitated — and it treats them accordingly. It deter- 
mines them externally itself.] 

Note by Translator. — "The will is the subsuming activity for all external things 
for the reason that it is in itself the universal Essence." The form of all Being 
considered as a totality is that of self-determination. Hence any externally deter- 
mined somewhat must be a mere dependent element of such self-determined total- 
ity; in other words, "all external things" are "subsumed" under aself-determined, 
i. e. under a Will. Hence follows the next paragraph, \ 9: One will cannot invade 
the province of another. Each is a totality, and legally must not attempt to reduce 
the other to a mere dependent element. 

§ 9. (1) The thing which one takes possession of for the first 
time must be res nullius, i. e. not already subsumed under 
another will. 

Explanatory. — A thing which already belongs to another 
cannot be taken possession of by me [i. e. by right of original 
acquisition], not for the reason that it is not a chattel, but be- 
cause it is his chattel. For were I to take possession of the 
chattel, I should then annul its predicate to be his, and there- 
by negate his will. The will is absolute, and I may not treat 
it negatively [i. e. annul it]. 

§ 10. (2) Property must be openly taken possession of — 
i. e. it must be made known to others that I will to subsume 
this object under my will, be it through corporeal occupan- 
cy or through transformation [or improvement], or at least 
through setting a mark on the object. 

Explanatory. — The external occupancy must be preceded 
by the internal act of the will which expresses that the thing 
is mine. The act of original acquisition is that of corporeal 
occupancy. It has this defect, that the objects thus seized 
must be so constituted that I can take possession of them with 
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the hand, or cover them with the body, and furthermore that 
they are not of long duration. The second, more perfect, 
mode is that of improvement — that I give shape to a thing, 
e. g. build npon a lot, make gold into a cup. In this case the 
form is mine, and immediately united to the object in such a 
way as to serve as a mark or token that the material even 
belongs to me. To the improvement [title by " accession "] 
belongs, among other things, also planting of trees, taming and 
feeding of animals. An imperfect form of property in land 
is the use of a territory without its cultivation : e. g. when no- 
madic peoples use a province for pasturage ; hunters for hunt- 
ing grounds ; fishermen, for their purposes, the coast of a sea 
or river. Such a possession is still superficial, because the 
actual use is only a temporary one, not a permanent form of 
possession closely attached to the object. The act of taking 
possession through the mere marking an object is imperfect. 
That mark which does not (like the marks created by im- 
provements) constitute the essential part of the thing, is a 
mere external affair ; what meaning it has is more or less for- 
eign to the purpose. Moreover, its meaning is peculiar to 
itself, and this meaning disconnects it from that of the thing 
of which it is the mark. The mark is thus arbitrary. It is 
more or less a matter of convenience what the mark of a thing 
shall be. 

§ 11. A possession becomes property (or a legal possession) 
when it is acknowledged by all others that the thing which I 
have made mine is mine, just as I acknowledge the property 
of others as theirs. My possession is acknowledged for the 
reason that it is an act of the free will, which is something ab- 
solute in itself, and contains universality in the sense, name- 
ly, that I regard the activity of another's will as something 
absolute. 

Explanatory. — Possession and property are two different 
determinations. It is not necessary that possession and prop- 
erty be always connected. It is possible for me to have prop- 
erty without having possession of it. When, for example, I 
lend something to another, the property still remains mine 
though I part with the possession of it. Possession and prop- 
erty involve the idea that I have "dominium" [i. e. control or 
dominion] over something. Property is the legal side of the 
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"dominium" [or mastery], and possession is the mere external 
side — that something is in my power. The legal right is that 
side of my absolute free will which has declared something 
to be its own. This will must be acknowledged by others for 
the reason that it is in and for itself, and in so far as the alrea- 
dy adduced conditions have been observed. Property has, 
therefore, an internal and an external side. The latter for itself 
is the taking possession ; the former, the act of the will, which 
must be acknowledged as such. It seems accidental or arbi- 
trary that the acknowledgment of others should be added to 
the fact of taking possession. This is necessary however, for 
it lies in the nature of the thing. Acknowledgment has not 
the ground of reciprocity in it. I do not acknowledge your 
rights for the reason that you acknowledge mine, nor vice 
versa, but the ground of this reciprocal acknowledgment 
is the nature of the thing itself. I acknowledge the will of 
others because the nature of the thing demands my acknowl- 
edgment [i. e. recognition and assent]. 

§ 12. I can dispose of [i. e. by sale or gift — "alienate"] my 
property, and thus it may become the property of another 
through an act of my free will. 

Explanatory. — My powers and abilities are my property 
in the most peculiar sense, but they have also an external 
side. Abstractly, they are external in so far as I [the Ego] 
can distinguish them from myself, the simple Ego. Besides 
this, however, powers and abilities are by nature limited 
and individual, such as do not constitute my essence. My 
essence — the in itself Universal — is distinct from these special 
determinations. Moreover, they are external in their use. In 
the act of using my power, I reduce it to an external form, 
and the product is some external Being or other. Power, as 
such, does not lie in the use thereof ; but it preserves itself 
notwithstanding it is externalized, and this, its externalization, 
has made it a separate existence. This externalization of 
power is in so far an externality as it is a limited and finite 
somewhat. In so far as something is my property, I have 
connected it with my will ; but this connection is no absolute 
affair. For were it so, my will must essentially enter the chat- 
tel. But I have in this case only specialized my will, and can, 
for the reason that is free, again cancel this specialization. 
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§ 13. Those possessions are inalienable which are not so 
mnch property as they are constituent elements of my inner- 
most personality or essence ; such, for example, as the free- 
dom of the will, ethical laws, religion, &c. 

Explanatory. — Only those possessions are alienable which 
are of an external character. Personality, for example, can- 
not be viewed as external to me, for in so far as a man has 
given up his personality he has reduced himself to a chat- 
tel. But such an alienating would be null and void. One, 
for instance, would alienate his ethical principles were he to 
bind himself to another to perform all manner of acts — crimes 
as well as indifferent acts. But such a bond would have no 
binding force because it alienates the freedom of the will ; 
and in the latter, each one must stand for himself — [i. e. each 
man who commits a deed is directly responsible for it, and 
cannot escape its consequences .by alleging the commands of 
another whom he serves under contract]. Right or wrong 
deeds belong to the one who commits them ; and, for the rea- 
son that they possess a moral character, I cannot alienate 
them. Religion, too, cannot be alienated. If a church, or an 
individual, leaves it for a third party to determine what shall 
constitute its faith, such a bond of obligation would exist as 
could be cancelled at will by either party. No wrong at least 
could be done to the party with whom the agreement had been 
made, for the reason that he never could own as property any 
such privilege as that specified. 

§ 14. On the other hand, I can alienate the definite, speci- 
fied use of my mental and bodily energies as well as the chat- 
tels which I may possess. 

Explanatory. — One can alienate only a limited use of his 
powers, for the reason that this use, or the circumscribed 
effect, is distinct from the power itself. But the constant use, 
or the effect in its entire extent, cannot be separated from the 
power itself. The power is the Internal, or General, as op- 
posed to its utterance [realization]. The utterances [or reali- 
zations — effects] are particular existences limited in Time and 
Space. The power in itself is not exhausted in such an indi- 
vidual existence [as one of its effects], and is, moreover, not 
confined in scope to one of its contingent effects. But, second- 
ly, the power must act and utter [externalize] itself, otherwise 

1 1 * 
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it were no "power. Thirdly, the entire extent of its effects con- 
stitutes the power itself, for the entire extent of its externali- 
zation is again the General [Generic], which is the power 
itself; on this account man cannot alienate the entire use of 
his powers ; he would in so doing alienate his personality. 

§ 15. To an act of alienating property to another belongs, 
first, my consent to resign the property to him, and, secondly, 
his consent to take it. This twofold consent, in so far as it is 
reciprocally declared and expressed as valid, is called con- 
tract {pactum). 

Explanatory. — Contract is a special mode by which one be- 
comes the owner of property which has already belonged to 
another. The mode, already explained, of coming into pos- 
session was that of " original acquisition" — the acquiring of a 
thing that was " res nullius." (1) The simplest form of con- 
tract is the gift-contract; in this, only one of the parties gives 
and one receives, no equivalent being returned. A valid gift 
is a contract for the reason that the wills of both parties must 
act in the premises : the one must will to resign the property 
to the other without receiving an equivalent therefor, and the 
other must will to receive the property on those conditions. 
(2) The exchange-contract, Barter [Tauschvertrag], consists 
in this: I resign something to another under the condition 
that he gives me an equivalent therefor. To this belongs the 
twofold consent on the part of each— to give something to, 
and to receive something from, the other. (3) Bargain and 
sale is a particular species of exchange — that of goods for 
money. Money is the universal form of goods ; hence, as ab- 
stract value, it cannot be itself used for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing a particular want [i. e. one cannot eat or drink it, &c] It 
is only the general means by which to obtain special means of 
gratifying wants. The use of money is only a mediated one 
[only useful in getting something else]. A material is not in 
and for itself money — i. e. money because it possesses such 
and such qualities ; but it becomes money only by general 
agreement [conventional usage]. (4) Tenure consists in this, 
that I grant to any one my possession, or the use of my prop- 
erty, while I reserve the ownership to myself. There are two 
cases : it may happen that the one to whom I have leased 
something is bound to return the same identical thing; or 
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that I have reserved a right to property identical in kind and 
amount, or of equal value. 

§ 16. The declaration of will contained in the contract is 
not sufficient to complete the transfer of my property or labor 
to another ; the transfer is effected "by delivery, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 

Explanatory. — My promise in the contract contains the ac- 
knowledgment on my part that I have parted with the title to 
the property, and that the other party has acquired title to 
the same. The piece of property becomes immediately the 
property of another through the contract in so far as it had 
its .ground in my will. But if I do not also place the other 
party in possession in accordance with the contract, to that 
extent I despoil him of his property. I am bound by the 
contract to give possession also. (Treat here of acquisition by 
testament.) 

§ 17. An encroachment [trespass] upon the sphere of my 
freedom by another may occur (1) through his having my 
property in his possession as his own, i. e. through his claim- 
ing it on the ground that he has the right to it, and acknowl- 
edging at the same time that if I, instead of himself, had the 
right to it, he would surrender it to me. In this he respects 
right as such, and only asserts that in this instance it is on 
his side. (2) The trespass may occur through an act wherein 
the actor ignores my will as such, and consequently violates 
right as right. 

Explanatory. — The ideas which we have been considering 
contain the nature of Rights, its laws, and its necessity. But 
Rights are not " necessary " in the sense that necessity .is 
used when speaking of physical nature, e. g. the necessity 
which holds the sun in its place. A flower must grow in 
conformity to its own nature. If it, e. g., does not complete 
its growth, it must be from the intervention of some ex- 
ternal influence. Mind, on the contrary, by reason of its 
freedom, can act against laws, and hence against the Right 
itself. A distinction must here be made between (1) the 
universal Right, right as right, (2) particular right as it 
relates to the rights of an individual person or thing. The 
universal right is that through which everybody, indepen- 
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dent of Ms or her property, is a legal person. A trespass 
against rights may take the shape of a mere refusal to con- 
cede to an individual some particular right, or some particu- 
lar piece of property. In this case, the universal right is not 
violated. One stands in relation to his opponent as a legal 
person. Such a "judgment" can be regarded as a merely neg- 
ative one wherein the particular is denied in the predicate, as, 
e. g., when I assert : "This stone is not green," I negate merely 
the predicate of greenness, but not thereby all predicates. In 
the second case of trespass against the rights of others, I as- 
sert not only that a particular thing is not the property of 
another, but I deny also that he is a person possessing rights 
at all. I do not treat him as a person. I do not lay claim to 
something on the ground that I have a right to it, or believe 
that I have ; I violate the right as right. Such a predication 
belongs to the species of judgments called "infinite." The 
infinite judgment negates by its predicate not only the par- 
ticular but also the general ; e. g. " This stove is not a whale," 
or " The stove is not memory." For the reason that not only 
the Particular but also the General is denied in the predicate, 
nothing remains of the subject. Such judgments are therefore 
absurd, though correct in form. So likewise the violation of 
rights as rights is something possible and indeed frequently 
happens, but it is absurd and self-contradictory. The cases 
of the first kind belong to the civil code, those of the second 
to the criminal (penal) code. 

Note by Translator. — The reader unacquainted with the 3d Part of Hegel's 
Logic will find this allusion to the forms of "judgments" at this place quite unex- 
pected. On p. 344 et seq. of Vol. III. of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, I 
have attempted an outline of the dialectic by which Hegel proves that the " ade- 
quate form of True Being" is the "Comprehension," i. e. a self-determined totality. 
It (True Being) is a process of subsumption of itself under itself. An expression of 
each of the different degrees of perfection in this subsumption is found in the series 
of forms of Judgments and Syllogisms. The perfectly adequate subsumption is 
called the Idea (Idee). The Idea should be a complete reflection of itself (God and 
Creation, or God and Nature), or, what is the same, a complete subsumption of 
itself— a totality as subject and totality as predicate — which can only happen in 
case subject and predicate are identical, subject and object the same. Those forms 
of judgments or syllogisms in which the form (subject in the former and major 
premise in the latter) does not agree with its content (predicate and minor prem- 
ise) are imperfect and correspond to things that perish. A changeable somewhat, 
e. g., is a somewhat whose potentiality (ideal totality or "Universal") is more ex- 
tensive than its realized shape (particularity), and hence its potentiality continu- 
ally gets realized at the expense of whatever actual shape the somewhat may have 
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at the time; in short, its particularity is subsumed under its universality and per- 
ishes, its content is not adequate to its form and therefore it changes. 

Let me apply these remarks to the passage in the text: 

Judgments of inherence are positive, negative, and infinite, and neither subject 
nor predicate is taken as a totality. Hence a twofold inadequacy arises, which is 
partially corrected (a) by the negative judgment in which the individual is said to 
be not merely a universal and not merely a particular: the rose has other qualities 
besides "red," and red belongs to other objects besides " rose" ; (4) by the infinite 
judgment in which the individual is said to be not any particular determinateness 
whatever: " the rose is not a whale" not only denies the relation of the given sub- 
ject to the given predicate, but it does not even imply any relation. When we 
say " the rose is not red," we imply that it has color nevertheless; when we say 
that "it is not a whale," we do not imply any determinateness. 

The distinction between negative and infinite judgments, therefore, finds- 
illustration in the sphere of Rights in the discrimination between the civil and 
criminal code. To the civil code belong those cases wherein an appeal is made 
to the validity of the law, or general right against a particular right: not this 
particular one is right, but some other one is right. The trespass is claimed on 
each side as committed by the opposite party. Each party acknowledges the right 
as such and bases himself on it. Hence such cases have the form of the negative 
judgment inasmuch as they recognize the relation between the subject and predi- 
cate — individual and right — and only negate the particular: "the piece of property 
is not his but mine." To the criminal code belong those cases wherein no appeal 
is made to the universal right as valid against a particular right, but where all right 
is set at defiance. In the form of a judgment it denies all relation of subject and 
predicate. Crime denies all subsumption and hence contradicts the fundamental 
form of spirit. Crime consists in acts which if made universal would immediately 
contradict themselves. Kant's rule : "Do, only such deeds as would not prove self- 
contradictory if made universal," is founded on this idea. When an act cannot 
bear subsumption under itself as a rule, it has the form of an infinite judgment and 
is a crime. Theft, for example, as a particular act, would not be productive of any 
gain whatever to the individual if everybody were to steal, for in that case the thief 
would lose his property as fast as he stole it, and the direct result would be the 
utter annihilation of every species of ownership. Thus by theft the realization of 
the will of man is rendered impossible, and man reduced from a free to a necessary 
being. There would be no property to steal. Hence an act of theft implies a de- 
nial of all universal right, and hence denies itself directly. (See pp. 354-56, Vol.. 
III. Jour. Spec. Phil.) 

§ 18. In the first case [civil code], the mere explication of 
the legal grounds is all that is necessary to show to whom the 
contested particular right belongs. But for the decision of 
the case between the two conflicting parties a third party is- 
necessary, one who is free from all interest in the matter, ex- 
cept to see pure justice done. 

Explanatory. — Under the first case come, therefore, civil 
controversies. In these the rights of another are called in 
question, but on principles of justice. The two contending 
parties agree in this, that they recognize the validity of right 
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as right. The possession is to be given only to that one who is 
right, and not to the one who has influence, power, or merit 
of his own. The parties differ only in regard to the subsump- 
tion of the particular or of the general. It follows hence that 
no personal retribution is sought against the judge by a 
party who is not satisfied with the decision, or by the judge 
against the party whom he pronounces to be in the wrong. 
For the reason that no trespass is here made against the per- 
sonality, it follows that the party who has trespassed in an 
illegal manner upon the property of the other is not punished. 

§ 19. The second case [criminal code], on the other hand, 
concerns the violation of external personal freedom, of life 
and limb, or of property, by force. 

Explanatory. — First, there is the unjust robbery of my free- 
dom through duress or slavery. It is the deprivation of the 
natural, external freedom, the liberty to go where one will, &c. 
Moreover, there belongs here the violation of life and limb. 
This is much more significant than the taking of property. 
Although life and limb are something external, like property, 
yet my personality suffers by this violation because I have 
my immediate feeling of self in my body. 

§ 20. The constraint which is effected through such an act 
must not only be annulled, i. e. the internal nugatoriness of 
such an act be exhibited negatively, but there must be a pos- 
itive restitution made. (The form of rationality must be made 
valid against it, the universality or equality restored.) Since, 
namely, the actor is a rational being, his deed ought to be of 
a universal character. " If thou despoilest another, thou de- 
spoilest thyself ! Slayest thou anybody ? then thou slayest 
all and thyself. The act is a law which thou settest up, and 
in thy deed thou hast recognized its validity." The actor must 
be subjected to the same form of treatment that he has given 
an example of, and in so far the equality that he has violated 
be again restored : jus talionis. 

Explanatory. — Restitution implies the rational nature of 
the wrong-doer; it consists in this, that the unjust act must be 
reconverted into justice. The wrong deed is an individual irra 
tional act. For the reason that it is carried into effect by a 
rational being, it is according to form (though not according 
to content) a universal and rational deed. Furthermore, it is 
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to be considered as a principle or law. But as such it is valid 
only for the one who committed it, because he recognized it 
by his act, while other men do not. He himself (the actor) 
thus belongs essentially under this principle or law, and it 
must be carried out upon him. The injustice which he has 
done should be visited upon him, because through this second 
act, which he has recognized, a restoration of equalityas made : 
this is merely formal right. 

§ 21. The retribution, however, ought not to be measured 
out by the injured one, or by his party, because with them 
the general features of justice are obscured by the passions 
of the moment. The act of retribution must be administered 
by a third party, who merely makes valid and accomplishes 
the universal right. In so far it is punishment. 

Explanatory. — Revenge and punishment are to be distin- 
guished from each other through this: Revenge is adminis- 
tered by the injured party ; punishment, by the judge. Retri- 
bution must be administered as punishment, because, in the 
case of revenge, passion has an influence and the right is dim- 
med through it. Moreover, revenge has not the form of Right 
but of caprice, since the injured party always acts under the 
impulse of feeling or of subjective motives. On this account, 
justice administered as revenge constitutes anew offence, and 
is felt to be only anindividaal deed, and perpetually provokes 
reaction without prospect of reconciliation. 

Chapteb n. 
Political Society. 

% 22. The idea of Right, as the power which holds sway 
independent of the motives of the individual, has its actuali- 
zation only in political society. 

§ 23. The family is the natural society whose members are 
united through love, trust, and natural obedience (pietas.) 

Explanatory. — The family is a natural society, rirst, because 
one does not belong to the family through his free act, but 
through nature ; and secondly, because the relations and the 
behavior of the members of a family toward each other do not 
rest upon reflection and deliberate choice, but upon feeling 
and impulse. The relations are necessary and rational, but 
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there is lacking the form of conscious deliberation. It is more 
akin to instinct. The love of the family circle rests upon the 
fact that each Ego constitutes a unity with the other Egos. 
They dp not regard each other as independent individuals. 
The family is an organic whole. The parts are, properly 
speaking, not parts, but members which have their substance 
only in the whole, and which lack independence when sepa- 
rated from the whole. The confidence which the different 
members of the family repose in each other consists in this, 
that each one has no interest to seek for himself apart from 
the rest, but only the common interest of the whole. The 
natural obedience within the family rests upon the circum- 
stance that in this whole, only one Will dwells — that, namely, 
of the head of the family. In so far the family constitutes 
only one person. 

§ 24. The state is human society under legal relations, in 
which all are persons ; it does not rest on particular natural 
relations which arise from natural inclinations and feelings. 
This personality is asserted by and through each. If a family 
has expanded into a nation, and the state and nation [people] 
coincide, this is a great good fortune. 

Explanatory. — A people is combined through language, 
manners and customs, and culture. This connection, however, 
is not enough to form a state. Besides these, the morality, 
religion, prosperity and wealth of its citizens are very import- 
ant things for the state. It must care for the promotion of 
these circumstances ; but even they do not constitute for it the 
immediate object of its existence. It is to secure the actuali- 
zation of Bights that the state exists. 

§ 25. The natural condition is the condition of barbarism, 
of violence and injustice. Man must issue forth from such a 
condition into that of political society, because in the latter 
alone the legal relation can have actuality. 

Explanatory. — The state of nature is frequently painted as 
the perfect state of man both as to happiness and ethical de- 
velopment. In the first place, it is to be remarked that inno- 
cence as such has no moral value in so far as it consists in 
mere unconsciousness of evil, and rests upon the absence of 
those needs and wants which are necessary as the condition 
for the existence of evil. Secondly, this state of nature is ra- 
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ther one of violence and injustice, for the precise reason that 
men act toward each other in this state according- to their na- 
tures. But in this they are unequal both in regard to bodily 
power and in mental endowments, and they make these differ- 
ences felt, one against the other, through brute violence and 
cunning. Although reason exists in the state of nature, it is 
there subordinate to nature. Man must, therefore, pass over 
from this state to one in which the rational will has sway. 

§ 26. Law is the abstract expression of the universal Will 
that exists in and for itself. 

Explanatory. — Law is the universal "Will as accordant 
with Reason. It is not necessary in this that each individual 
have found this will in himself or be conscious thereof. More- 
over, it is not necessary that each individual has declared his 
will and a general result been collected. In actual history it 
has not happened that each individual citizen of a people has 
proposed a law, and then that all have agreed to it by a com- 
mon vote. Law contains the necessity of the legal relation of 
justice, one toward another. The law-givers have not given 
arbitrary prescriptions. They have prescribed, not the pro- 
duct of their particular likes and dislikes, but what they have 
recognized through their deep-seeing minds as the truth and 
essence of what is just and right. 

§ 27. Government is the individuality of the in-and-for- 
itself-existing Will. It is the power to make the laws, and to 
administer or execute them. 

Explanatory. — The state has laws. These are the Will in 
its general abstract being, which is as such inactive ; as prin- 
ciples and maxims express or contain at first only the general 
function of the will and not an actual will. To these gener- 
alities government is the only active and actualizing will. 
Law has indeed an existence as manners and customs, but 
government is the conscious power of unconscious custom. 

§ 28. The general power of the state contains sundry par- 
ticular powers subsumed under it : (1) the legislative as such ; 
(2) the administrative and financial — the power of creating 
the means for the actualization of its freedom ; (3) the (inde- 
pendent) judiciary and police [constabulary] ; (4) the mili- 
tary, and the power to declare war and make peace. 

Explanatory. — The form of the constitution is determined 
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principally by the question whether these particular powers 
are exercised directly by the central government; moreover, 
whether several of them are united in one authority, or are 
separated : e. g. whether the prince or regent himself admin- 
isters the laws, or whether peculiar, special courts are estab- 
lished for this purpose ; moreover, whether the regency exer- 
cises also the ecclesiastical power, &c. It is also an important 
distinction to note whether in a constitution the highest cen- 
tral power of the government has the financial power in its 
hands without restriction, so that it can levy taxes and expend 
them quite arbitrarily; moreover, whether several authorities 
are combined in one, e.g. whether the judicial and military 
power are united in one office. The form of a constitution is 
furthermore essentially determined through the circumstance 
whether or not all citizens, in so far as they are citizens, have 
a part in the government. Such a constitution as permits this 
general participation is called a Democracy. The degenerated 
form of a democracy is called an Ochlocracy, or the rule of the 
multitude, when, namely, that part of the people who have no 
property, and are not disposed to deal justly, obtain mastery 
over the law-abiding citizens by violence. Only in case of 
simple, uncorrupted ethical principles, and 'in states of small 
territorial extent, can a democracy exist and flourish. Aris- 
tocracy is the constitution in which only certain privileged 
families have the exclusive right to rule. The degenerated 
form thereof is an oligarchy, when, namely, the number of 
families who belong to the governing class is small. Such a 
condition of affairs is dangerous, because in an oligarchy all 
particular powers are immediately carried out by a council 
[i. e. the same power that legislates also administrates.] Mon- 
archy is the constitution in which the government is in the 
hands of an individual and remains hereditary in his family. 
In a hereditary monarchy civil wars and controversies vanish 
— such as are liable to happen in case of an election when a 
change of the occupants of the throne takes place — because 
the ambition of powerful individuals cannot in that case lead 
them to aspire to the throne. Moreover, the entire power of 
the government is not vested immediately in the monarch, but 
a portion of it is vested in the special ministers (bureaus) or 
also in the states which in the name of the king, under his sn- 
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pervision and direction, exercise the power entrusted to them 
according to laws. In a monarchy civil freedom is protected 
to a greater degree than under other forms. The degenerated 
form of a monarchy is a despotism, wherein, namely, the ruler 
exercises the government according to his arbitrary caprice. 
It is essential in a monarchy that the government have a check 
upon the private interests of the individual, and have power 
to repress them ; hut, on the other hand, the citizen must he 
protected by law in his rights. A despotic government has 
absolute power, but its defect consists in the fact that the 
rights of the citizen are sacrificed to it. The despot has the 
power to use the forces of his realm arbitrarily ; herein lies 
the danger. The form of government of a people is not an 
indifferent, external affair. A people cannot have one form 
just as well as another. It depends essentially on the charac- 
ter, manners and customs, degree of culture, occupation of the 
people, and the territorial extent. 

Note by Translator. — To a citizen of the United States the idea of limiting a De- 
mocracy to a '•small territorial extent" will seem absurd, unless he reflects that since 
Hegel's time the railroad and telegraphic systems, made effective through the daily 
newspaper, have nearly obliterated the significance of such separation of peoples 
as large empires imply. There is as close communication kept up now between 
California and Massachusetts, or Missouri and England, as between people living 
on opposite sides of Attica in the time of Pericles. What is lost in personal contact 
is made up in the superior quality of the relation — it being filtered through an ideal 
medium and thereby universalized. Thus in our time the means are actively used 
to produce a spiritual homogeneity of all peoples, and this, too, with an accelerat- 
ing rate of progress. 

§ 29. The citizens as individuals are subordinate to the 
power of the state and must obey the same. The content and 
object of the political power is the actualization of the natural 
or absolute rights of the citizens. These rights are not any of 
them renounced or given up to the state, but are rather at- 
tained in their full enjoyment and fruition by its means alone. 

§ 30. The constitution of the state is the internal political 
law that fixes the relation of the particular powers not only to 
the central administration — their highest unity — but to each 
other, as well as the relation of the citizen to them. 

§ 31. The external political law [law of nations] concerns 
the relation of independent peoples to each other through 
their governments, and rests principally upon special treaties 
(Jus gentium). 
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Explanatory. — States are found rather in a natural than in 
a legal relation toward each other. There is, therefore, a con- 
tinual state of strife between them until they conclude treaties 
with and thereby enter into a legal relation toward each other. 
On the other hand, however, they are quite absolute, and in- 
dependent of each other. The law is, therefore, not in actual 
force between them. They can, therefore, break treaties in 
an arbitrary manner, and on this account there always re- 
mains a certain degree of distrust between them. As natural 
beings they stand in relation to each other as external forces, 
and, in order to maintain their rights, must, if needs be, wage 
war for the purpose. 



Part Second. 

SCIENCE OF DUTIES, OR MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 32. Whatever can be demanded on the ground of Rights 
is a civil obligation [Schuldiglceit] ; but, in so far as moral 
grounds are to be observed, is a duty \PjlicM\. 

Explanatory. — The word "duty" [P/lichf] is used chiefly of 
legal relations. The legal duties are defined as "perfect" and 
the moral duties as " imperfect," because the former must be 
done and have an external necessity, while the latter depend 
on a subjective will. But one might with good reason invert 
this classification inasmuch as the legal duty as such demands 
only an external necessity, in which the disposition is not 
taken into account, or in which even a bad motive may have 
impelled. On the contrary, to a moral disposition both are 
demanded : the right deed as regards its content, and likewise 
according to form the subjective side — the good intention. 

§ 33. Rights (legal) in general leave the disposition out of 
consideration. Morality, on the other hand, is concerned di- 
rectly with the intention, and demands that the deed should 
be done out of simple regard for duty. So, too, the legally 
right conduct is moral in so far as its moving principle is the 
regard for the right. 

§ 34. The disposition is the subjective side of the moral 
deed, or the form of the same. There is in it as yet no content 
present, but the content is as essential as the actual perform- 
ance. 
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Explanatory. — With legally right conduct the moral should 
be essentially connected. It may, however, be the case that 
with a legally right conduct there is no sentiment of Bight 
present ; nay, more, that an immoral intent may accompany 
it. The legally right deed is, in so far as it is done out of re- 
gard for the law, at the same time moral. The right action, 
and together with it the moral intent, must be accomplished 
before there is room for the moral action in which there is no 
legal command (or legal obligation). Men are very ready to 
act from a merely moral ground, e. g. to give away with an air 
of generosity, rather than pay their honest debts ; for in a 
generous deed they congratulate themselves on account of a 
special perfection, while, on the contrary, in the performance 
of just deeds they would only practise the perfect universal, 
which makes them equal with all. 

Every actual somewhat contains two sides, the true ideal 
[Begrijf] and the reality of this ideal : e. g. the ideal of the 
state is the guaranty and actualization of justice. To reality 
belong the special regulations of the constitution, the relation 
of the individual powers to each other, &c. To the actual 
man belong also, even on his practical side, the ideal and- the 
reality of the ideal. To the former belongs pure personality, 
or abstract freedom ; to the latter, the particular character of 
concrete Being and concrete Being itself. Although there is 
in this something more than is contained in the ideal, yet this 
must be in conformity to the ideal and determined through it. 
The pure ideal of the practical Being — the Ego — is the object 
of Bights. 

Note by Translator. — I use the term "Ideal" in this paragraph as a rendering 
for "Begriff." "Concept," "Notion," "Idea" and "Comprehension" are severally 
used by different translators and by myself elsewhere. Whatever term be em- 
ployed, it is important to hold fast to the meaning: Begriff is used by Hegel to 
signify the totality of an object grasped together in its truth— Plato's archetype, 
or logical necessity. The Begriff is thus the "ideal totality," the "in-and-for-itself 
Existent, out of which all its determinations flow." It is the self-determination, 
the potential and real self of Actuality, and Actuality must possess this in order 
to be at all. (See Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. I. p. 236; also p. 239, " What is the true 
Actual?"— Vol. II. p. 176— Vol. HI. p. 278, p. 348 (C), p. 351.) 

§ 35. Moral action refers to man not as an abstract person, 
but to him according to the universal and necessary determin- 
ations of his particular Being. The moral code is, therefore, 
not merely prohibitory — like the legal code, which only or- 
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dains that the freedom of another must be left inviolate — "but 
it ordains a positive course of action towards another. The 
prescriptions of Morality refer to individual actuality [i. e. to 
concrete situations in which the individual may be placed]. 

§ 36. Human impulse on the side of man's particular exist- 
ence, as regarded by morality, is directed towards the har- 
mony of the external with his internal determinations to 

the production of pleasure and happiness. 

Explanatory. — Man has impulses (propensities), i. e. he has 
internal determinations in his nature, or on that side accord- 
ing to which he is an actual being as such. These determin- 
ations are therefore defective (imperfect) inasmuch as they 
are merely internal. They are impulses (propensities) in so 
far as they relate to the cancelling of this defect or want; i. e. 
they demand their realization, which is the harmony of the 
external and internal. This harmony is pleasure. It presup- 
poses, therefore, reflection : a comparison between the internal 
and external, whether this proceeds from me or from fortune. 
Pleasure may spring from the most varied sources. It does 
not depend upon the content, but concerns only the form ; in 
other words, it is the feeling of something merely formal, 
namely, of the given harmony. The doctrine which makes 
pleasure, or rather happiness, its aim, is called Eudcemonism. 
But that doctrine does not decide in what pleasure or happi- 
ness consists. Hence there is a coarse, rough Eudsemonism, 
and a refined one ; upon this principle both good and bad ac- 
tions may be justified. 

§ 37. The harmony here considered is, as pleasure, a mere 
subjective feeling and something contingent which may attach 
itself to this or that impulse, and in the enjoyment of which I 
perform only the functions of a natural being, and seek only 
particular ends and aims. 

Explanatory. — Pleasure is something subjective and relates 
to me as a particular individual. There is in it nothing of an 
objective, universal, intelligible nature. On this account it is 
no standard or rule whereby a thing is to be decided or judged. 
If I say that a thing pleases me, or if I appeal to my pleasure, 
I only express the relation of the thing to me, and thereby 
ignore the relation I have to others as a rational being. It is 
accidental according to its content, because it may attach to 
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this or that object ; and since it does not concern the content, 
it is something purely formal. Moreover, according to its ex- 
ternal being, pleasure is contingent, dependent upon circum- 
stances. The means which I use to attain it are external and 
do not depend upon my will. But the thing that I have ob- 
tained through the use of means, in so far as it is to add 
to my pleasure, must become for me, depend upon me (be 
assimilated). But this is a contingent affair; the results 
of what I do, therefore, do not return to me. I have not 
the enjoyment of them as a necessary consequence. Pleas- 
ure thus arises from two different kinds of circumstances : 
first, from a condition of being which must be sought after 
and which depends entirely on good fortune, and secondly 
on a condition of being which I produce myself. Though 
this condition of things depends, as effect of my deed, upon 
my will, yet only the act as such belongs to me ; hence the 
result does not necessarily return to me, and accordingly the 
enjoyment of the act is contingent. In such an act as that 
of Decius Mas for his native country, the effect of the same 
could not come back to him as enjoyment. The results can- 
not be made the principle of action. The results of an action 
are contingent, for the reason that they are an externality 
which depends upon other circumstances, or may be annulled 
altogether. Pleasure is a secondary affair, merely concomi- 
tant of an act. When substantial purposes are realized, pleas- 
ure accompanies in so far as one recognizes in his work his 
own subjective self. Whosoever seeks pleasure merely seeks 
his own self according to its accidental side. Whoever is 
busied with great works and interests, strives only to bring 
about the realization of the object itself. He directs his atten- 
tion to the substantial, and does not think of himself, but for- 
gets himself in the object. Men who perform great services 
and have charge of great interests, are often [absurdly] com- 
miserated by people for having little pleasure, i. e. for living 
in the object and not in their own accidentality. 

§ 38. Beason annuls that indeterminateness [want of char- 
acter] which feels pleasure in mere objects, purifies the 
content of our propensities from what is subjective and con- 
tingent, and teaches how to recognize what is Universal and 
Essential as alone desirable, and, on the other hand, it incul- 
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catea the disposition to do worthy actions for their own sake. 

Explanatory. — The intellect or reflection transcends in its 
activity all immediate pleasures [i. e. subordinates them to 
other ends], but does not, by this, change its aim or guiding 
principle [but still seeks happiness as the highest end]. It 
transcends single pleasures only in so far as to compare the 
impulses one with another and to prefer one over another. 
Since it aims not at pleasure in detail, but only on the whole, 
it aims at happiness. This reflection holds fast to the sphere 
of subjectivity and has pleasure for its end and aim, though 
in a larger, more comprehensive sense. Since it makes dis- 
tinctions in pleasures and seeks the Agreeable on all its 
different sides, it refines the grossness, wildness, and merely 
animal element of pleasure, and softens the customs and dis- 
positions. In so far, therefore, as the understanding busies 
itself with the means and needs of gratification, it facilitates 
its gratification, and attains the possibility of gaining higher 
ends. On the other hand, this refinement of pleasures weak- 
ens man, inasmuch as he dissipates his powers upon so 
many things and gives himself so many different objects, and 
these grow more* and more insignificant in so far as their 
different sides are discriminated. Thus his power is weak- 
ened and he becomes less capable of the concentration of his 
mind wholly upon one object. "When man makes pleasure 
his object he annuls with such a resolution his impulse to 
transcend pleasure and do something higher. 

Pleasure is indefinite in regard to content for the reason 
that it can be found in the pursuit of all sorts of objects. 
Therefore the difference between pleasures is no objective 
one, but only a quantitative one. The Understanding which 
takes account of results only, prefers the greater to the less. 

Reason, on the contrary, makes a qualitative distinction, 
i. e. a distinction in regard to content. It prefers the worthy 
object of pleasure to the unworthy one. It therefore enters 
upon a comparison of the natures of objects. In so far, it 
does not regard the Subjective as such, i. e. the pleasant feel- 
ing, but rather the Objective. It teaches, therefore, what kind 
of objects men should desiderate for themselves. On account 
of the universality of his nature, man has such an infinite va- 
riety of sources of pleasure open before him that the path to 
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the agreeable is beset with illusions, and he may be easily 
led astray through this infinite variety itself, i. e. diverted 
from the purpose which he ought to make his special object 
to attain. 

The desire for what is agreeable, may harmonize with Rea- 
son, i. e. both may have the same content — Reason may legiti^ 
mate the content. The form of impulse is that of a subjective 
feeling, or it has for its object to obtain what is pleasant for 
the subject. In dealing with a universal object, the object 
itself is the end and aim. On the other hand, the desire for 
pleasure is always selfish. 

§ 39. Impulses and inclinations are: (1) Considered by 
themselves, neither good nor evil ; i. e. man has them directly 
from .nature. (2) "Grood"and "bad" are moral predicates, 
and pertain to the will. The Good is that which corresponds 
to Reason. (3) But propensities and inclinations cannot be 
considered apart from all relation to the will ; this relation is 
not a contingent one, and man is no indifferent, two-fold being. 

Explanatory. — Morality has for its object man in his par- 
ticularity. This seems at first to include only a multiplicity 
of peculiarities, wherein men are unlike and differ from each 
other. Men differ from each other in what is contingent or 
dependent on Nature and external circumstances. In the 
particular, however, dwells something universal. The particu- 
larity of man consists in his relation to others. In this rela- 
tion there are also essential and necessary determinations. 
These constitute the content of duty. 

§ 40. (1) The first essential determination of man is his 
individuality [i. e. he is responsible for himself] ; (2) he be- 
longs to a natural totality, the Family ; (3) he is a member 
of the state ; (4) he stands in relation to mankind in general. 
His duties, consequently, are fourfold: (1) duties to him- 
self; (2) duties to his family; (3) duties to the state; (4) du- 
ties toward mankind in general. 

I. Duties of the Individual to himself. 

§ 41. Man as individual stands in relation to himself. He 
has two sides — his individuality and his universal nature. 
His duty to himself consists partly in his duty to care for his 
physical preservation ; partly in his duty to educate or culture 

1 2 • 
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himself — to elevate his being as individual into conformity 
with his universal nature. 

Explanatory. — Man is, on the one side, a natural being. As 
such, he stands exposed to caprice and accident as an incon- 
stant, subjective being. He does not distinguish the essential 1 
from the unessential. Secondly, he is a spiritual, rationa 1 
being, and as such he is not by nature what he ought to 
be. The animal stands in no need of culture, for he is by 
nature what he is destined to be. He is only a natural be- 
ing. Bat man has the task of bringing into harmony his 
two sides, of making his individuality conform to his ra- 
tional side, and of causing the latter to become the guiding 
principle. For instance, it is a lack of culture to give way 
to anger and to act blindly from passion, because in this 
he takes an injury or affront for something of infinite im- 
portance, and seeks to restore the right by an injury of the 
transgressor without due measure. It is a lack of culture to 
attach oneself to an interest which does not concern him, or 
in which he cannot accomplish anything through his activity. 
For it is reasonable to engage one's powers upon such an in- 
terest as is within the scope of his activity. Moreover, if man 
becomes impatient under the regular course of events, and 
refuses to submit to the inevitable, he elevates his special in- 
terest to a higher degree of importance than his relation to 
mankind warrants. 

§ 42. To Theoretic culture belongs,, moreover, variety and 
definiteness of knowledge, and the ability to see objects un- 
der general points of view from which critical judgments are 
to be formed regarding them. One should have a sense for 
objects in their free independence without mingling therewith 
a subjective interest. 

Explanatory. — Variety of knowledge in and for itself be- 
longs to culture, for the reason that man through this elevates 
himself above the particular knowledge of insignificant things 
that surround him, to a universal knowledge through which he 
attains to a greater share in the common stock of information 
valid for other men, and comes into the possession of univer- 
sally interesting objects. When man goes out beyond his im- 
mediate knowledge and experience, he learns that there are 
better modes of behavior and of treating things than his own, 
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and that his own are not necessarily the only ones. He sepa- 
rates himself from himself, and comes to the distinction of the 
Essential from the Unessential. Accuracy of information re- 
lates to essential distinctions, those distinctions which apper- 
tain to objects nnder all circumstances. Culture implies the 
forming an opinion regarding relations and objects of actu- 
ality. To this it is requisite that one knows what the nature 
and the purpose of a thing is, and what relations it has to other 
things. These points of view are not immediately gained 
through sensuous intuition, but through attentive study of the 
thing, through reflection on its final cause and essence, and 
on its means of realizing the same. The uncultured man re- 
mains in the state of simple sensuous intuition; his eyes are 
open, but he does not see what lies at his very feet. With 
him it is all subjective seeing and apprehension ; he does not 
see the essential thing; he knows only approximately the 
nature of things and never accurately — for it is only the 
knowledge of general points of view that enables one to de- 
cide what is essential, because they (general views) present 
the important phases of things, and contain the principal 
categories under which external existences are classified, and 
thus the work of apprehending them is rendered easier and 
more accurate. 

The result of this want of a knowledge of general views is 
that one judges rashly concerning all things .without under- 
standing them. Such rash judgments are based on partial 
views, in which one side is seized and the other overlooked, 
and hence the true idea of the thing is missed. A cultured 
man knows at once the limits of his capacity for judgment. 

Moreover, there belongs to culture the sense for the objec- 
tive in its freedom. It consists in this, that I do not seek my 
special subjectivity in the object, but consider and treat the 
objects as they are in and for themselves in their free idiosyn- 
crasy : that I interest myself in them without looking for any 
special use for me. Such an unselfish interest lies in the 
study of the sciences when one cultivates them for themselves. 
The desire to draw use out of objects of nature involves the 
destruction of those objects. The interest for the fine arts 
is also an unselfish one. Art exhibits things in their living 
independence, and leaves out the imperfect and dwarfed and 
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what has suffered from external circumstances. The objective 
treatment consists in this, that it (1) has the form of the uni- 
versal, without caprice, whims or arbitrariness, and is freed 
from what is strange or peculiar, &c.; (2) that it has for its in- 
ternal, essential side the true object itself 'for its end and aim, 
without selfish interest. 

§ 43. Practical culture involves that man, in the gratifica- 
tion of his natural wants and impulses, shall exhibit that 
prudence and temperance which lie in the limits of their 
necessity, namely, self-preservation. He must (1) be out of 
and free from the Natural; (2) on the other hand, he must be 
absorbed in his avocation, the essential, and therefore (3) 
be able to confine his gratification of the natural wants not 
only within the limits of necessity, but also to sacrifice the 
same for higher duties. 

Explanatory. — The freedom of man as regards natural im- 
pulses consists not in his being rid of such impulses alto- 
gether, and thus striving to escape from his nature, but in his 
recognizing them as a necessity and as something rational, 
and in realizing them accordingly through his will. He finds 
himself constrained only in so far as he creates for himself 
accidental and arbitrary impressions and purposes, in opposi- 
tion to the Universal. The definite, accurate measure to be 
followed in the gratification of wants and in the use of physi- 
cal and spiritual powers cannot be accurately given, but each 
must learn for himself what is useful or detrimental to him. 
Temperance in the gratification of natural impulses and in the 
use of bodily powers is as such necessary to health, and health 
is an essential condition for the use of mental powers in ful- 
filling the high vocation of man. If the body is not preserved 
in its ordinary condition — if it is injured in any one of its func- 
tions — then it obliges its possessor to make of it a special 
object of his care, and by this means it becomes something 
dangerous, absorbing more than its due share of the attention 
of the mind. Furthermore, excess in the use or disuse of the 
physical or mental powers is followed by dullness and de- 
bility. 

Finally, temperance is closely connected with prudence. 
The latter consists in deliberating upon what one does, so that 
one in his enjoyment or labor watches himself with reflection, 
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and thus is not quite swallowed up in this or that individual 
condition, but holds himself open for the consideration of oth- 
ers, which may also be necessary. In prudence one is out of 
and above his condition, outside of his feelings or his business, 
and within Ms mind. This position, in which one is not per- 
fectly absorbed in his condition, is a desirable one, especially 
toward impulses and aims which though necessary yet are not 
essential. On the contrary, in the case of a true object or 
occupation the mind must be present with all its earnestness, 
and not outside of it. Prudence consists in this, that one has 
before his eyes all sides and circumstances of his work at the 
same time. 

§ 44. As to what concerns one's definite calling, which 
seems to be a sort of destiny (or fate), the form of external 
necessity should be removed from it. It is to be taken up with 
freedom, and with freedom to be pursued and carried out. 

Explanatory. — Man, in regard to the external circumstances 
of his lot, and all that he is immediately (i. e. from Nature), 
must so conduct himself as to make them his own [i. e. assimi- 
lates them] ; he must deprive them of the form of external 
existence. It makes no difference in what external condition 
man finds himself through good or bad fortune, provided that 
he is just and right in what he is and does, i. e. that he fulfils 
all sides of his calling. The avocation of a man, whatever his 
condition in life may be, is a manifold substance. It is, as it 
were, a material or stuff which he must elaborate in all direc- 
tions until it have nothing alien, brittle and refractory in itself. 
In so far as he has made it perfectly his own, he is free therein. 
Man becomes the prey of discontentment chiefly through the 
circumstance that he does not fulfil his calling. He enters a 
relation which he fails to assimilate thoroughly ; at the same 
time he belongs to the position that he has assiimed ; he can- 
not tear himself loose from it. He lives and acts, therefore,, 
in a repugnant relation to himself. 

§ 45. To be faithful and obedient in his vocation as well as 
submissive to his lot and self-denying in his acts — these vir- 
tues have their ground in the giving up of vanity, self-conceit,, 
and selfishness for things that are in and for themselves- 
necessary. 

Explanatory. — The vocation is something universal and 
necessary, and constitutes a side of the social life of human- 
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ity. It is, therefore, one of the divisions of human labor. 
When man has a vocation, he enters into cooperation and 
participation with the Whole. Through this he becomes 
objective. The vocation is a particular, limited sphere, yet it 
constitutes a necessary part of the whole, and, besides this, is 
in itself a whole. If a man is to become something, he must 
know how to limit himself, i. e. make some specialty his 
vocation. Then his work ceases to be an irksome restraint 
to him. He then comes to be at unity with himself, with his 
externality, with his sphere. He is a Universal, a whole. 
Whenever a man makes something trifling (i. e. unessential 
or nugatory) his object, then the interest lies not in an object 
as such, but in it as his object. The trifling object is of no 
importance by itself, but has importance only to the per- 
son who busies himself with it. One sees in a trifling object 
only himself ; there may be, for example, a moral trifling : 
when a man thinks on the excellence of his acts, and has 
more interest in himself than in the cause. The man who does 
small things faithfully shows himself capable of greater ones, 
because he has shown his obedience — his self-sacrifice in re- 
gard to his wishes, inclinations, and imaginations. 

§ 46. Through intellectual and moral culture man attains 
the capacity of fulfilling duties toward another, which duties 
may be called real duties, since the duties which relate to his 
own culture are, in comparison, of & formal nature. 

§ 47. In so far as the performance of duties appears as a 
subjective attribute of the individual, and to pertain chiefly to 
his natural character, it is properly called Virtue. 

§ 48. Inasmuch as Virtue, in part, belongs to the natural 
character, it appears as a peculiar species of morality, and of 
great vitality and intensity. It is at the same time not so 
closely connected with the consciousness of duty as morality 

proper is. 

II. — Duties to the Family. 

% 49. When man is developed by education he has attained 
capacity for practical action. In so far as he acts he is neces- 
sarily brought into relation to other men. The first necessary 
relation in which theindividual stands to others is that of the 
Family. This has a legal side, but it is subordinated to the 
side of moral sentiment — that of love and confidence. 

Explanatory. — The Family constitutes essentially only one 
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substance, only one person. The members of the family are 
not persons in their relation to each other. They enter such 
a relation first when by some calamity the moral bond is de- 
stroyed. Among the ancients, the sentiment of family love 
and action based thereon was called pietas. "Piety" has with 
us the sense of devoutness or godliness, which has in common 
with the ancient meaning of the word that both presuppose 
an absolute bond, the in-and-for-itself-existent unity in a spir- 
itual substance, a bond which is not formed through particular 
caprice or accident. 

§ 50. This sentiment, precisely stated, "consists in this, that 
each member of the Family has not his -essence in his own 
person, but that only the whole of the Family constitutes his 
personality. 

§ 51. The union of persons of opposite sex--Marriage — is 
essentially a moral union of sentiment [good- will and consent] 
in reciprocal love and confidence, which constitutes them one 
person — and not merely a natural, animal union — nor, the 
other extreme, a mere civil contract. 

§ 52. The duty of parents towards children is, to care for 
their support and education; that of the "children, to obey 
their parents until they grow up and become independent, and 
to honor and respect them through life ; that of brothers and 
sisters, to treat each other with the utmost consideration. 

III. — Duties to the State. 

§ 53. The natural whole which constitutes the family ex- 
pands into a people or a state, in which the individuals have 
for themselves an independent will. 

^Explanatory. — The state, in one respect, is able to dispense 
with the good-will and consent of citizens, i. e. in so far as 
it must be independent of the will of the individual. It pre- 
scribes, therefore, to the individual his obligations, namely, 
the part which he must perform for the whole. It cannot leave 
him to his good-will because he may be self-interested and 
oppose himself to the interest of the state. In this way the 
state becomes a machine, a system of external dependencies. 
But in another respect it cannot dispense with the good-will 
of its citizens. The order issued by the government can con- 
tain only what is general. The actual deed, the fulfilment of 
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the designs of the state, requires a special form of activity. 
This can come only from individual intelligence, and from the 
good- will and consent of men. 

§ 54. The state holds society not only under legal relations, 
but mediated as a true, higher, moral commonwealth : the 
union in customs, culture and general form of thinking and 
acting (since each one contemplates and recognizes in the 
other his universality in a spiritual manner). 

§ 55. In the spirit of a people, each individual citizen has 
his spiritual substance. The preservation of the individual 
depends not only on the preservation of this living whole, 
but this living whole is the universal spiritual nature, or the 
essence of each one as opposed to his individuality. The 
preservation of the whole takes precedence, therefore, of the 
preservation of the individual, and all citizens should act on 
this conviction. 

§ 56. Considered according to the merely legal side, in so far 
as the state protects the private rights of the individual and the 
individual looks after his own rights, there is indeed possible 
a sacrifice of a part of his property for the preservation of the 
rest. Patriotism, however, is not founded on this calculation, 
but on the consciousness of the absoluteness of the state. This 
disposition to offer up property and life for the whole is the 
greater in a people, the more the individuals can act for the 
whole with their own will and self-activity, and the greater 
confidence they have in the whole. (Speak here of the beau- 
tiful patriotism of the Greeks ; also of the distinction between 
bourgeois and citoyen.) 

§ 57. The disposition to obey the commands of the govern- 
ment, attachment to princes and the constitutional form of 
government, the feeling of national honor — all these are vir- 
tues of the citizen in every well ordered state. 

§ 58. The state rests not on an express contract of one with 
all or of all with one, or between the individual and the gov- 
ernment ; the universal will of the whole is not simply the 
expressed will of the individual, but is the absolute universal 
will, which is binding on the individual for atnd by itself. 

IV. — Duties toward others. 
§ 59. The duties toward others are, first, the legal duties 
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which must be connected with the disposition to do right for 
right's sake. The rest of these duties are founded on the dis- 
position to regard others not merely as abstract persons, "but 
also in their particularity as possessing equal rights, and to 
regard their welfare or evil fortune as one's own concern, and 
to manifest this feeling by active help. 

§ 60. This moral mode of thinking and acting goes further 
than is demanded by the mere legal right. But Integrity,* the 
observance of the strict duties toward others, is the first duty 
and lies at the basis of all others. There may be noble and 
generous actions which lack integrity. In that case they have 
their ground in self-love and in the consciousness of having 
done something particular in its character, whereas that which 
integrity demands is valid for all and is no arbitrary duty. 

§ 61. Among the special duties to others, the first is truth- 
fulness in speech and action. It consists in the identity of 
that which is and of which one is conscious, with what he 
utters and shows to others. Untruthfulness is the disagree- 
ment and contradiction between what one is in his own con- 
sciousness and what he is for others, hence between his inter- 
nality and his actuality, and is therefore nugatoriness in itself. 

§ 62. To untruthfulness belongs, moreover, especially such 
action as this : when one assumes the air of having a good 
intention or friendly disposition toward another, and, on the 
contrary, does really harm to him. (This disagreement be- 
tween the disposition and the actual deed, as such, would be, 
in any event, liable to the charge of awkwardness ; but in so 
far as the doer is a responsible person, if he does evil, he is 
to be regarded as one who means evil.) 

§ 63. It implies the existence of a special relation between 
individuals to give one of them the right to speak truthfully 
regarding the other's behavior. "When one undertakes to do 
this without the right, he is himself in so far untrue, since he 
assumes a relation to another which has no existence. 

Explanatory. — It is of the first importance to speak the 
truth in so far as one knows that it is the truth. It is mean 
not to speak the truth when it is one's duty to speak it, and 
one debases himself by such action, before himself and oth- 

* RechUchaffenheit. 
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ers. But one is not to say the truth when there is no occasion 
for speaking at all, or in cases wherein he has no right to in- 
termeddle. "Whenever one merely says the truth in order to 
put himself forward as an actor on the scene, and without fur- 
ther result, it is, to say the least, something quite out of place ; 
for truth is not to he spoken for the sake of giving an oppor- 
tunity to an individual to say it, hut rather for its own sake. 
The word is not the deed or act — the latter is higher. The 
truth is said at the right place and time when it serves to 
hring out the thing in its true light. Speech is an astonish- 
ingly great means, hut it requires still greater understanding 
to use it rightly. 

§ 64. With Caltjscny,* which is an actual lie, malicious 
gossip stands in close affinity; it is the narration of such 
things as compromise the honor of a third party and are not 
directly known to he truth hy the narrator. It is usually ac- 
companied with zealous disapproval of immoral deeds and 
with the distinct assurance that the narrator cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story, hut only tells it as told him. It is a 
species of dishonesty that reports stories and pretends to he 
unwilling to circulate them, while giving circulation to them 
in point of fact ; and the prating against immorality in such 
cases is a species of hypocrisy : under pretext of speaking in 
the interest of morality there is an actual immorality enacted. 

Explanatory. — Hypocrisy consists in acting wickedly while 
assuming the appearance of having a good intention — a pur- 
pose of doing something good. The external deed is, however, 
not different from the internal one. In case of a had deed, the 
intention is also essentially had and not good. It may he the 
case that a man has accomplished something good, or at least 
not improper ; hut it is not permissible to make of that which 
is in-and-for-itself evil, a means with which to reach a good end. 
The end or the intention does not sanctify the means. Moral 
principle concerns chiefly the disposition or the intention. 
It is, however, essential that not only the intention, hut also 
the deed, he good. Moreover, a man must not persuade him- 
self that he has excellent and highly important purposes 
in the common acts of individual life. In that case, it fre- 

* Verlaumdung. 
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quently happens, that while he places good intentions under 
his own deeds, and seeks to make his unimportant deeds great 
"by his reflections, on the other hand, he is apt to attribute a 
selfish or bad motive to the great or good deeds of others. 

§ 65. The disposition to injure others, knowingly and will- 
ingly, is wicked. The disposition which permits itself to 
violate duties to itself and others, from weakness to resist its 
inclinations, is base. 

Explanatory. — Good stands opposed to bad [boese], also to 
base [schlecht]. To be bad or wicked involves the resolution 
of the will ; it presupposes formally a strength of will, which 
is also a condition of the good ; but baseness, on the contrary, 
is something devoid of will. The base individual goes accord- 
ing to his inclinations, and neglects duties. It would be per- 
fectly satisfactory to him to fulfil the duties if he could do so 
without effort, but he has not the will to master his inclina- 
tions or habits. 

§ 66. The ability to perform services for other men depends 
upon the contingent relations, in which we happen to stand 
with them, and upon the special circumstances in which we 
are situated. When we are in a condition to assist another, 
we have only to consider two things — that he is a human be- 
ing, and has need of help. 

Explanatory. — The first condition precedent to rendering 
help to others consists in this : that we have a right to regard 
them as suffering want and to act toward them as such suf- 
ferers. Help must not be given, therefore, without their will- 
ingness to receive it. This presupposes a certain degree of 
acquaintance or confidence. The needy is as such not on 
the same footing as regards equality with those not needy. 
It is a matter for him to decide whether or no he will appear 
as one in want. He consents to this when he is convinced that 
I regard him as my equal, and treat him as such in spite of 
this inequality of condition. In the second place, I must have 
in hand the means with which to help him. Finally, there 
may happen cases wherein his want is of so evident a charac- 
ter as to render unnecessary an express consent on his part 
to receive assistance. 

§ 67. The duty of the love of humanity in general includes 
those cases wherein we love those with whom we stand in re- 
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lations of acquaintance and friendship. The original unity of 
mankind must be the basis from which arise voluntarily such 
closer connections as involve more particular duties. (Friend- 
ship rests on likeness of character and especially of interest, 
engagement in a common work, rather than in liking for the 
person of another as such. One should cause his friends as 
little trouble as possible. To require no services of friends is 
the most delicate way. One should spare no pains to lay oth- 
ers under obligations to him.) 

§ 68. The duty of Prudence (Policy) appears at first as a 
duty toward one's self in his relations to another in so far as 
the end is a selfish one. The true selfishness is, however, 
essentially attained only through moral conduct, and this, 
consequently, is the true prudence (policy). It is a principle 
of moral conduct that private gain may be a result, but must 
never constitute the motive. 

§ 69. Inasmuch as private gain does not constitute the di- 
rect result of moral conduct, but depends rather upon the par- 
ticular, accidental good-will of others, here is found the sphere 
of mere inclination or favor ; and prudence (policy) consists 
in this, that one does not violate the favor of others, but acts 
in their interest. But, in this respect, that which proves politic 
is really that which recommends itself for its own sake, name- 
ly : to leave others free where we have neither duty nor right 
to disturb them, and thus through our correct conduct to win 
their favor. 

§ 70. Courtesy (politeness) is the mark of a well-wishing 
disposition; also of a readiness to do a service to others, 
chiefly to those with whom we stand in a nearer relation of 
acquaintance or friendship. It is empty when this mark is 
connected with the opposite disposition. True courtesy is, 
however, to be regarded as a duty, because we ought to have 
benevolent intentions toward each other in general in order to 
open by means of polite actions the way to closer union. (To 
do a service, an act of politeness, something pleasant to a 
stranger, is courtesy. The same thing should, however, be 
done to an acquaintance or friend. Toward strangers and 
those with whom we stand in no nearer relations, there is the 
appearance of good- will, and this is all that is required. Ee- 
finement, delicacy, consists in doing or saying no more than 
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is allowed by the relation in which one stands to the parties. 
— Greek humanity and urbanity in the time of Socrates and 
Plato.) 

Part Third. 

SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

§ 71. The moral law within us is the eternal law of Reason, 
which we must respect without reserve, and by which we must 
feel indissolubly bound. "We see, however, the immediate in- 
commensurateness of our individuality with it, and recognize 
a higher than we are, as a Being independent from us — self- 
existent and absolute. 

§ 72. This absolute Being is present in our pure conscious- 
ness and reveals Himself to us therein. The knowing of Him 
is, as mediated through our pure consciousness, for us imme- 
diate, and is called Faith. 

§ 73. The elevation above the sensuous and finite, consti- 
tutes in a negative form the mediation of this knowing, but 
only in so far as having originated from a sensuous and finite 
the latter is at the same time abandoned (transcended) and 
recognized in its nugatoriness. But this knowing of the Abso- 
lute is itself an absolute and immediate knowing, and cannot 
have anything finite as its positive ground, or be mediated 
through anything, not itself, as a proof. 

§ 74. This knowing must be defined more closely, and not 
remain a mere internal feeling, a faith in an undefined Being 
in general, but become a cognition of it. The cognition of God 
is not above Reason, for Reason is only God's image and 
reflection, and is essentially the knowledge of the Absolute ; 
but such cognition is above the understanding — the knowl- 
edge of what is finite and relative. 

§ 75. Religion itself consists in the occupation (employment 
or exercise) of feeling and thought in forming an idea or rep- 
resentation of the Absolute Being ; with this exercise is con- 
nected self-forgetfulness of one's particularity while in this 
elevation, and as a result the regulation of one's practical life 
in view of this relation to the absolute Essence. 

§ 76. God is the Absolute Spirit, i. e. he is the pure Essence 
that makes himself his own object and in this contemplates 
1 3 
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only himself, or who is in his other-being absolutely returned 
into himself and self-identical. 

§ 77. God is according to the moments of his Being (1) ab- 
solutely Holy, inasmuch as he is the Being purely universal 
in himself. He is (2) Absolute Power, inasmuch as he actual- 
izes the universal and preserves the individual in the univer- 
sal — or is the Eternal Creator of the Universe. (3) He is Wis- 
dom in so far as his power is only holy power ; (4) Goodness, 
in so far as he allows to the individual his self-realization 
[leaves him a free agent] ; and (5) Justice, in so far as he eter- 
nally brings all back to the universal [i. e. "places everything 
under the form of Eternity, or applies to it the standard of the 
universal"]. 

§ 78. Wickedness is alienation from God in so far as the 
individual on the side of his freedom separates himself from 
the universal, and strives to become absolute for himself in 
opposition to the universal. In so far as it pertains to the 
nature of the finite free being to reflect itself in this individu- 
ality [i. e. to absorb itself in special ends and aims], this na- 
ture is to be regarded as evil. 

Note by Translator.— Here is found the doctrine of original sin: The form of all 
finite or natural Being is that of determination through another; i. e. every indi- 
vidual in Nature as such, is made or constituted by external conditions. Its poten- 
tiality is larger than its reality. Its whole or universal is a larger totality, including 
it— the individual— as a transitory phase. Hence such individuality as is found in 
Nature is perishable and not self-existent. But spirit is self-determined and self- 
existent, and thus the opposite of Nature. Hence when man "reflects himself in 
natural individuality" he contradicts his essence as spirit; he puts on the form of 
a natural individual and is determined from without, as, e. g., by the lusts of the 
flesh. Such immersion in natural individuality is suicidal to spiritual life. Dante 
has portrayed it in its different degrees in the "Inferno." 

§ 79. But the freedom of the individual being is at the same 
time an identity of the divine Being with Himself, or it is in 
itself [i. e. potentially] the divine nature. This knowledge — 
that human nature is not essentially alien to the divine nature 
— is revealed to man by Divine Grace, which allows him to 
lay hold of this knowledge, and through it the reconciliation 
of God with the world is achieved, or man's alienation from 
God disappears. 

Note by Translator.— This paragraph is most important. The essence of free- 
dom is self-determination; hence the idehtity of the self with itself; and this self- 
identity is the divine nature. Thus human freedom is a reflection (or the image) 
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of God, the absolute self-determined Being. The fact that the existence of man on 
this planet is a recent afl'air, proves the existence of other worlds in indefinite num- 
ber, as theatres of development for rational beings. God is the creative Idea whose 
form is that of reflection into Himself in His creation: each highest result of His 
creation being a self-existent, self-determined individual who by his own will con- 
sciously realizes in his life that of his Creator. In the sphere of the Idea, " return 
to itself" or "reflection" does not involve the absorption of the individual — as it 
does in fact in the realm of Nature. The creation is the infinitely manifold genesis 
of God's reflection in rational, conscious, free beings; it always was and always 
will be, and all stages of the process exist at this moment and forever. — Hence 
human nature is, in essence, divine; while external nature in time and space has 
the form of evil or determination from without. This knowledge of the divine 
essence, and of the essential or potential identity of human nature with it, Hegel 
considers the highest. This knowledge, in the language of religion, is attained 
through divine grace, and by it the reconciliation of man with God (and hence of 
the world with God) is accomplished. (See Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. I. p. 238.) 

§ 80. The service of God is the definite occupation of thought 
and sentiment with Him, and through this occupation the in- 
dividual strives to effect his union with God and obtain the 
inward consciousness of this union ; and this harmony of his 
will with the divine will should he demonstrated by the spirit 
in which he acts, and by the fruits themselves of his practical 
life. 



Remarks by the Translator. 

These Outlines of the Science of Eights, Morals, and Reli- 
gion were written by Hegel for his classes at the Gymnasium 
at Niirnberg in the year 1808, shortly after the publication of 
his great work on The Phenomenology of Spirit. "Written to 
be of service to immature minds, the style of presentation dif- 
fers essentially from that adopted elsewhere in his works. A 
certain looseness, descending even to triviality, may occasion- 
ally be detected ; and one ought to bear constantly in mind 
the fact, that many sentences are mere memoranda, designed 
to call to mind topics which were to be elaborately discussed 
orally. 

Of the contents of this exposition, it should be said that 
Hegel has made a detailed treatment in several volumes : (1) 
The Philosophy of Rights— a work of 432 pages ; (2) The Phi- 
losophy of History — a work of 547 pages 8vo. ; (3) The Phi- 
losophy of Religion, in two volumes, containing in all over 
one thousand pages, of which the last two hundred treat of 
the proofs of God's existence. 
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Perhaps no work deserves translation into English more 
than Hegel's Philosophy of Religion. It nnfolds completely 
the relation of Man to the Absolute in his various degrees or 
stages of self-consciousness, and demonstrates completely 
the supremacy of the Christian Religion over all others. 
No dogmatic assertion on this subject has the least weight 
with Hegel. It is with him a matter of philosophic investi- 
gation': what are the facts before us as given in History, 
and what are their " necessary implications" — what do they 
signify in the light of thought? Philosophic or scientific 
thought must be perfectly free, i. e. have no presuppositions, 
either of dogma or fact, that shall trammel its comprehen- 
sion. But both dogma and fact stand before it as prob- 
lems to be solved, and must be exhibited in their universality 
and necessity by philosophy. Thus it happens that the work 
of Hegel is interesting alike to the " free-thinker," so called, 
as well as to the implicit believer. It is the interest of Spirit, 
that what is seized as dogma shall likewise be comprehended 
as scientific truth. It is the interest of the individual who 
holds to the essential through faith, that he transcend that 
relation and attain the independent attitude of scientific cog- 
nition. It is an indispensable thing that the individual shall 
at least believe the True, but the knowledge of the True is 
a higher goal always to be sought after. 



BETTINE. 

By John Albeb. 



Close to the steps of nature's kings 

Some herald walks to make them known: 

The secret of their worth he sings 

Or e'er in Fame's great trump 'tis blown. 

Ever the wise know not their own ; 

To simple souls they first are shown. 

A woman's heart is more than fate — 
It -holds the future in its fee; 
Great Goethe's name to antedate 
A maiden prophet needs must be. 
Thus while we wait each other's words, 
The verdict some free soul records. 



